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FOREWORD 


Shrines are a living witness to the faith of God's 
people. The Native Americans had numerous 
shrines, on mountain tops and in deep forests and 
waters. The Buddhists in the Far East had countless 
shrines to Buddha in India, China and other Asian 
countries. The Muslims look to Medina and Mecca 
as the sacred shrines of their founder, Mohammed. 


From the earliest centuries, the Christian people 
of God also had their sacred shrines. The Mount of 
Olives, the Upper Room and Golgotha--all in 
Jerusalem--were most ancient and remain the most 
treasured. As the centuries passed, Christian people 
found their way in pilgrimages to many of the great 
shrines in Europe. They traveled to Bari, Italy, to 
pray at the tomb of St. Nicholas; to Compostela, 
Spain, where they believed the body of St. James 
the Apostle rested; to Fulda, Germany, whose 
cathedral claimed the mortal remains of St. 
Boniface, the Apostle of the German people; to 
Canterbury, England, to kneel before the tomb of 
the martyred archbishop, St. Thomas a Becket. 


In more recent times, shrines and pilgrimages of 
Catholic people have focussed on places hallowed 
by the Blessed Virgin Mary’s appearance to her 
children. Three of these centers come immediately 
to mind: Mexico City and the Basilica of Our Lady 
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of Guadalupe, where Mary appeared to BI. Juan 
Diego; Lourdes, where Mary appeared to St. Berna- 
dette Soubirous and proclaimed herself “the Immac- 
ulate Conception”; Fatima, where the Blessed Lady 
appeared to three shepherd children and asked that 
the world pray and do penance for the conversion of 
sinners. 


Shrines and pilgrimages are for Catholic people 
a public manifestation of their faith, Each shrine 
has its own history and every pilgrim can tell his or 
her own story of the journey. Among the oldest of 
these shrines in Minnesota is the Assumption 
Chapel, located on the outskirts of Cold Spring. The 
oldest recorded pilgrimage in central Minnesota 
centers around this shrine, The reader will be 
impressed by the deep faith that prompted our 
ancestors to build this shrine and use it as a site of 
pilgrimage in times of public and private needs. 
Father Robert Voigt admirably tells the account of 
this shrine and its pilgrimages in these pages. 


Fortunately, he does not neglect the St. Boniface 
shrine, between St. Augusta and Luxemburg, which 
had comparable importance in the early years. 


The author includes in this booklet a selection of 
traditional Marian prayers that can be used by those 
who visit Marian shrines. 
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I pray that this handsome booklet will be an 
inspiration to the reader to stir up within his or her 
soul the desire to preserve and imitate the faith of 
our fathers and mothers. 


Vincent A. Yzermans 
Feast of the Assumption 
August 15, 1991 


THE PRESENT CHAPEL 


“High above Highway 23 it stands, its heavy 
doors never locked against the traveler in need of a 
quiet moment or a word with God. It stands in the 
face of heavy winds swirling along the Sauk River, 
its granite walls as firm as the faith upon which they 
were built.” Thus Ed Magnuson, a Minneapolis 
Tribune Staff Writer, wrote about the Assumption 
Chapel standing on a trec-covered hill on the 
outskirts of Cold Spring, Minnesota. 


This chapel is a memorial of divine help in the 
Grasshopper Plagues over a century ago. It was 
built through the inspiration of Peter W. Bartho- 
lome, the fifth bishop of St. Cloud, who had a sense 
of history and knew that monuments help impress 
history on the hearts and minds of people. It was 
solemnly dedicated on October 7, 1952, the Feast of 
the Most Holy Rosary, in the presence of a large 
crowd of adults. Two hundred parochial school 
children marched down main strect in Cold Spring, 
across the Sauk River and Highway 23 to be present 
for the occasion. 


The construction of this chapel was zealously 
supervised by Father Victor Ronellenfitsch, OSB, 
the pastor of St. Boniface Church, Cold Spring, and 
the architect was his assistant, Father Athanase 
Fuchs, OSB. (1) The Cold Spring Granite Company 
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Latin inscription above the chapel entrance: Mary 
has been taken up into heaven. 


and its workers were the chief donors of the materi- 
al and the labor. Among the laborers, Mike Schmit 
is singled out for his long hours of work and also 
Matty Kammeier and Robert Gretsch. Others who 
contributed their expertise were John Eickhoff, 
Frank Eisenschenk, Fred Terhaar, and Joe Walz. 


The chapel, 16 by 26, is built of rough pink-grey 
granite with a reddish shingled roof topped by a 
belfry and a stainless steel cross. The chapel has a 
beamed ceiling of California redwood and inside 
walls of polished agate and carnelian granite. The 
floor is a lighter color: pink, agate and diamond 
gray. The windows are imported stained glass, 
depicting scenes in the life of the Blessed Mother. 
The altar of opalescent granite, greenish-black, was 
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once covered by six candlesticks and an onyx cruci- 
fix, which have since been stolen, On the front panel 
of the altar is a cross with the Lamb standing 
bencath it and on the crossbeam are two doves, 
representing the Christians. On the wall behind the 
altar is a statue of the Blessed Mother. 


Statue of Mother and 
Child in the present 
Chapel. courtesy of Ken Hopke. 


Because the Assumption of the Blessed Mother 
had just been defined (1950), the chapel was given 
anew name: Assumption Chapel. Over the entrance 
is a tympanum with a relief of the Blessed Mother 
and the words: Assumpta est Maria (“Mary has 
been taken up into heaven”). At her feet two 
grasshoppers are kneeling in humble submission. 
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Behind the chapel, there is a free-standing, 
open-air altar used for larger crowds. Since 1962, 
there is a shrine honoring St. Joseph near the 
chapel and there is now an outdoor Way of the 
Cross. 


At night this chapel is illuminated with spotlights, 
strategically placed. They have their effect. The 
story is told of a man who left a Cold Spring tavern 
and was driving along Highway 23 towards St. 
Cloud. On the outskirts of town, he looked up and 
saw that lighted chapel. Returning to the tavern, he 
dropped his pint of whiskey on the counter with a 
few crisp words: “Anytime you see a church flying 
through the air, it’s time to quit drinkin’.” 


This vignette, given in levity, points to the poi- 
gnant effect of this chapel on many people, and 
leads to the = of the re belecaad 


Assumption bape! fk 


1854 Father Francis X Piers offers 
first mass in-thi: itp: : 
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Cornerstone inscription on Assumption Chapel. 
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' THE GRASSHOPPER PLAGUES 


When Minnesotans talk about grasshoppers 
today, they think of a drink, but a century ago 
people thought of pouring them into the “drink.” 
The History of the Upper Mississippi Valley (1881) by 
N.H. Winchell et alii, (pp. 159-60) presents abun- 
dant testimony of the damage these beasts did 
throughout Minnesota. It mentions seven plagues, 
the first of which were in 1856 and 1857. The 
grasshoppers did serious damage to the crops both 
those years, but the bigger plagues started in 1873. 
That year, the Rocky Mountain grasshoppers (alias 
locusts), who were starving in the Rockies, came 
and virtually destroyed the crops in the southwest- 
ern counties of Minnesota. 


In 1874, the Minnesota legislature appropriated 
$30,000 to help farmers-- a small portion of it for 
relief, the rest to buy seed grain: the farmers simply 
didn’t have seed from the previous year. The people 
from the rest of the state collected $18,000 in cash 
in addition to large quantities of clothing and food 
for their gricf-stricken neighbors in the southwest- 
ern part of the state. 


As feared, in 1874 the grasshoppers were at it 
again, but this time they did not have to fly in from 
the Rocky Mountains. They hatched out of the eggs 
that females deposited along the countryside the 
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previous fall. Those grasshoppers grew up and were 
as dirty and mean as their parents. You could sec 
it in their eyes. They, too, destroyed the crops in 
the southwestern counties. 


Then came 1875. This time the state legislature 
appropriated $95,000 for relief and sced grain for 
farmers, and the farmers were confident of having 
better crops, but their confidence was not well 
founded. The countryside had again been honey- 
combed by the grasshoppers, and this time the 
grandchildren of 1873 plague devastated the land. 
Again neighbors helped neighbors. Those who had 
fewer grasshoppers shared food with those who had 
more grasshoppers. 


In the first session of 1876, the legislature appro- 
priated $100,000 for the destruction of grasshoppers 
and their eggs plus authorizing counties and villages 
to pay similar bounties. 


That year the village’ of Cold Spring came into 
focus, for the grasshoppers had continued moving 
northeast and found this new territory. 


The grasshoppers literally came by the millions. 
As many as a hundred would attack one stalk of 
grain, chew until the stalk was gone, then fall into 
a bunch on the ground only to jump up for a new 
attack, In a short time not even stubble remained. 
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Onto other fields the grasshoppers flew, devastating 
meadows and pastures, and even attacking the 
cattle, many of which died from blood poisoning. 
They ruined everything in the garden, except the 
peas. They didn’t like peas. Grasshoppers, sixty to 
eighty per square yard, could devour one ton of hay 
per day for each forty acres they covered. 


Mrs. Jane Sutherland paints a picture of an 
earlier plague, which picture applies suitably to the 
Cold Spring epidemic, “The crops were looking 
wonderful. Wheat fields so green and corn way up. 
The new plowed fields yielded marvelously .. . . I 
went out to the garden about ten o'clock to get the 
vegetables for dinner and picked peas, string beans, 
onions and lettuce that were simply luscious. The 
tomatoes were setting and everything was as fine as 
could be. I felt so proud of it. The men came home 
to dinner and the talk was all in praise of this new 
country and the crops. While we were talking, it 
gradually darkened. The men hastily went out to see 
if anything should be brought in before the storm. 
What a sight when we opened the door! The sky 
darkened by myriads of grasshoppers and no green 
thing could be seen. Everything in that lovely garden 
was gone.” (2) 


They ruined clothes. One man had his jacket 
hanging on a post at noon. By evening only the 
buttons remained. Altar boys swished them from 
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the altar and brushed them from the priest’s vest- 
ments at Mass. The grasshoppers went everywhere, 
and in a short time they spelled out a total crop 
failure for the farmers in central Minnesota. 


The farmers did everything in their power to stop 
the grasshoppers. They made hopperdozers: large 
sheets of tar-covered metal nailed to runners. 
Horses dragged them over the fields to trap the 
insects in the tar. Then they would take the dozers 
home, burn off the grasshoppers and re-tar the 
dozer for another run. Other farmers used large, 
hooped burlap-bags. One farmer collected 18 
bushels of grasshoppers (100,000 per bushel) from 
a ten-acre field. One lad, four years old, made 
enough money at three cents a bushel to buy him- 
self $2.00 boots. 


Catching grasshoppers with bag machines. 
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St. Cloud businessmen made additional hopper- 
dozers to help the embattled farmers. Even the 
governor, John S. Pillsbury, helped. He invested 
$10,000 of his own money to destroy the grasshop- 
pers. The farmers appreciated his concern, but the 
efforts of 1876 were a giant failure. The Rocky 
Mountain locusts were the victors. So the legislature 
appropriated another $75,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain for the next year. (3) 


Father Bruno Riess, OSB, an eyewitness of one 
such plague describes the hardships which ensued: 
“The few victuals that remained were soon con- 
sumed, prices rose enormously, because the nearest 
market was St. Paul, and it required a full week to 
make a trip with an ox team.” 


When the spring of 1877 came, the state had 
good reason to be concerned. When the legislature 
opened in January, the state’s entomologist reported 
that the grasshopper eggs covered 50,000 of the 
state’s 80,000 square miles--two-thirds of the state. 
The females had honeycombed the countryside with 
their egg-pods, each pod possibly germinating 150 
grasshoppers. Thus they readied themselves for 
another rendezvous. 


The eggs would hatch in the warm sun, and new 
hoppers would make new advances at giant devasta- 
tion. So the people again planned on using dozers 
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and fires and ditches to destroy the grasshoppers, 
but they also prayed with greater fervor than ever. 
Many called upon the governor for extraordinary 
help, and the governor met the challenge. He 
proclaimed a Day of Prayer, a portion of which 
proclamation declares: 


“A general desire having been expressed by 
various religious bodies in this State for an official 
designation of a day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer in view of the threatened. continuation of the 
grasshopper scourge, I do hereby, in recognition of 
our dependence upon the power and wisdom of 
Almighty God, appoint THURSDAY, THE 26 
DAY OF APRIL (1877), instant, to be observed for 
such purpose throughout the State; and I invite the 
people, on the day thus set apart, to withdraw from 
their ordinary pursuits, and in their homes and 
places of public worship, with contrite hearts, to 
beseech the mercy of God for the sins of the past 
and His blessings upon the worthier aims of the 
future.” Signed: J. S. Pillsbury 


Many praised the governor for his courage; 
others ridiculed him. The Liberal League inveighed 
against the Day of Prayer in these words: “We hold 
that this belief in the power of prayer is palpably 
untrue, its influence pernicious, and in this day a 
marked discredit to the intelligence of Minnesotans. 
From the beginning down to this day, outside of 
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so-called Sacred History, there is not one well-auth- 
orized instance of such prayer having been an- 
swered, not one.” (4) 


The Day of Prayer drew national attention. 
Newspapers from Chicago, Boston, Richmond 
(Virginia) and Atlanta sent reporters to cover the 
story. Letters pro and con came to the Minne- 
apolis/St. Paul newspapers in bulging mail sacks. 
Theaters, business places, and bars closed. The 
streets were quict; the people were in church or at 
home, praying, and their general sentiment was: 
“We have put it in the Lord’s hands; we can do no 
more.” 


It had been a sunny day that April 26, 1877, but 
by midnight the sky clouded up and a rain began to 
fall and turned into snow. The storm raged through 
the next day, and subsided by midday of April 28. 
The farmers rushed out into the fields and became 
convinced that the grasshoppers had been stopped 
in their tracks, 


A journalist from New York, who toured the 
state in the wake of the storm, expressed the Min- 
nesota fecling: “Before the Day of Prayer, no one 
anticipated the wonderful exemption from the 
scourge and the unprecedented harvest which 
succeeded it. Entomologists did not prophesy it. 
Editors did not expect it. Statesmen dared not hope 
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for it. Infidels railed at the bare idea of it. To the 
Christians’ faith, then be the victory; and to the 
Christians’ God be the glory.” (5) Victory did come 
through the Christians’ God, but not immediately 


THE FIRST CHAPEL 


Father Leo Winter, OSB, founder of Assumption 
Chapel. courtesy of St. John's Archives. 


Father Leo Winter, OSB, a newly-ordained priest 
came to St. James Church at Jacobs Prairie on May 
16, 1877, and had St. Nicholas as his mission (Cold 
Spring did not have a parish at this time). Father 
Leo came within a month after the governor’s 
proclamation. Being a young and energetic priest 
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(age 27), he immediately attacked the grasshopper 
problem. 


He felt the plague was a punishment sent by God 
because the people had become self-sufficient. They 
had their plots of land by now and some income, so 
they started to forget about God. Father Leo felt it 
was time for the people to repent of their wayward- 
ness and to plead with God to remove the plague. 
So he urged the people to continue that Day of 
Prayer in their homes and he did so himself in their 
churches. 


Then one Saturday at the Offertory of the Mass, 
the thought came to him; What if my parishes 
would seriously turn to Our Lady and would prom- 
ise her--out of love--to build a little chapel in her 
honor, under the title of Maria Hilf (Mary's Help), 
where every Saturday or whenever possible a Mass 
of thanksgiving would be celebrated if she would 
free us from this horrid plague through her mighty 
intercession with God? After Mass, Father Leo 
shared this vision with Andrew Berk and Nikolaus 
Michels, who subscribed wholeheartedly to the idea. 
The following Sundays, he laid the thought before 
his congregations, most of the people being agree- 
able. Many of them agreed for they were accus- 
tomed to Germany where devotional chapels (Wahi- 
fahrtsorte) were abundant. 


Now it was a question of where to build this 
chapel. Many wanted it as close as possible to their 
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own log cabins with no consideration for others in 
the two parishes (Jacobs Prairie and St.Nicholas), 
who had to come a long distance on foot or with 
their oxen. In his quandary, Father Leo offered 
Mass in honor of the Blessed Mother and turned to 
the Lord of the universe. Behold in a wondrous way, 
the picture cleared up. Two men donated some 
land: John Maselter donated five acres and his 
neighbor, Anton Bold, two acres. The land lay 
across the river from Cold Spring, at the angle 
formed by the convergence of the dirt road coming 
up from old of St. Nicholas and the dirt road going 
from Cold Spring to St. Cloud -- roughly half way 
between the two parishes. Though Father Leo had 
not thought of that location before, it was ideal and 
was accepted, but not without opposition. Father 
Leo considered that opposition a sign of divine 
approval and wrote, “(This) gave me the greatest 
courage since I knew from experience that nothing 
good and God-pleasing ever results without obstruc- 
tions and difficulties.” 


Father Leo himself walked to the log cabins of 
his parishioners (80 people at Jacobs Prairie and 75 
at St. Nicholas) or sometimes went by buggy to 
obtain funds for the chapel. He made it clear to 
them that Mass would not be said there on Sundays 
so as to maintain the integrity of the two parishes 
involved. The parishioners were cooperative. 


Construction of the chapel was started on July 
16, 1877, under the supervision of Anton Labande, 
and was completed by August 14 of the same year. 
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oe Bh 
Artist Dick Haeg's concept of the first chapel, 
Maria Hilf, built in 1877. 
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It was a frame building of the same size and in the 
same location as the present granite building, and 
was built at a cost of $865. In it was a statue of 
Mother and Child, carved by a Slovenian Joseph 
Ambroziz, an 80-year-old farmer/artist from St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, which statue is now in the new 
granite chapel. 


On August 15, Father Leo dedicated the chapel 
with the permission of Bishop Rupert Scidenbusch, 
OSB, of St. Cloud, and offered the first Mass. On 
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September 8, 1877, he had the second Mass in this 
chapel and read the lengthy document about the 
origin of the chapel, which the present writer has 
already paraphrased in these lines, Father Leo then 
promised to add a list of all those who contributed 
to the cause. He continued, “A small list of those 
who could have contributed but did not--out of 
malice or spite--which does them no good, is also 
added, to their eternal shame and that of their 
progeny.” By and large, however, the parishioners 
were generous for by the year 1881, the balance of 
the debt was only $18. 


The document concludes with these words, 
“Lastly, it must be reported, that as soon as the 
promise was made and building begun, the grass- 
hoppers departed by and by. Today (September 8, 
1877) none are to be found. Mary our Mother did 
help.” This is clear evidence from a primary docu- 
ment that the grasshoppers did not depart in the 
summer of 1877. (6) 


It is clear that the grasshopper epidemic did not 
reoccur in 1878 nor in the immediate years after 
that, for the The History of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley (1881), does not mention any plague after 
1877, though it had mentioned six plagues in the 
years before that. In fact, there has been no grass- 
hopper epidemic in Minnesota since 1877. 
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To give statistical evidence for the hoppers not 
having left in the spring of 1877 and to support 
Father Leo, there are these figures. (7) They paint 
a clear picture that the crop failure was worse in 
1877 than in 1876, but 1878 surpassed all expecta- 
tions. 


The Grain 1875 1876 =1877_—s 1878 


Wheat/ Acres 39,568 46,000 48,729 57,868 
Bushels 572,624 384,137 143,819 902,054 
Bu/acre 14.46 835 2.95 15,80 

Oats/ Acres 18,655 15,766 15,811 15,571 
Bushels 349,510 221,334 175,805 539,362 
Bu/acre 22.32 14.04 11.11 34.63 


Corn/ Acres 377 6,165 9,870 ~—-7,119 
Bushels 78,341 128,069 86,034 217,469 
Bu/acre 20.78 20.77 8.71 30,12 


Barley/ Acres 822 1,067 993 712 
Bushels 16,919 16,653 3,840 22,484 
Bu/acre 20.58 15.61 3.66 31.57 


The Government again helped the farmers to get 
a start in 1878, That year, the legislature appropri- 
ated $150,000 to purchase seed grain for destitute 
farmers. Over 6,000 persons in 34 counties received 
loans under this act, planting 223,727 acres, and the 
settlers turned to optimism. 
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What about all the prayers offered on the Day of 
Prayer throughout the State and on Chapel Hill in 
Cold Spring? The people did not see immediate 
results, but the results came the next year, and the 
people were jubilant. They now forgot about aban- 
doning their log cabins and returning to the old 
country. One of the old Benedictine pastors ex- 
pressed the spirit in the parishes with a bit of levity: 
“Yetz kann ich wieder ei’ Buddel Beer habe’ ” 
(“Now I can have a bottle of beer again”). 


In 1878, the produce was double or triple of what 
it was the previous two years. The statistics: 


Bushels/acre 18761877 1878 Increase 


Wheat 565 15.80 179% 
Oats 12.57 34.63 175% 
Corn 14.74 30.12 104% 
Barley 9.63 31.57 227% 


Because the Grasshopper Plagues stopped by 
1878, many Christians ‘referred to the governor’s 
proclamation as “Pillsbury’s Best” and the people at 
Jacobs Prairie and St. Nicholas showed perpetual 
gratitude by the prayers offered in the chapel, They 
became convinced the prayer book is more powerful 
than the pocketbook. 


Regarding the vow to build a chapel and offer 
prayers, Father Leo Winter spelled out the details: 
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“1) To build this chapel from their own 
means. 2) To take care that every Saturday 
for at least fifteen years, a Mass in honor of 
the Mother of God is celebrated. But this last 
part of the vow is binding in conscience only 
for the priest, and only if weather permits him 
to get there, or if he himself is not prevented 
by other duties. 


“This vow must be kept faithfully and precise- 
ly; the pastor and community should not alter 
it, lest God, offended again by unfaithfulness, 
would have to use the scourge of punishment. 


“After fifteen years this vow should be re- 
newed without change on August 15, but not 
under obligation and only for the good of the 
community.” 


It was also decided that the people should make 


a sacrifice for this occasion: “Unanimously it was 
further agreed that the Mass stipends would be paid 
by both the communities of Saint James (Jacobs 
Prairie) and Saint Nicholas so that cach parish 
would add $26.00 to the pastor’s income. This would 
be $426 instead of $400 annually.” (8) 


Soon Cold Spring became a parish. It had rapidly 


developed into a community of 200 settlers after the 
farmers had grubbed out their plots of land. The 
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water power enabled them to saw lumber for frame 
buildings and to grind their feed near home, and the 
spring (after which the community is named) lent 
itself to the brewery (1875), which made Cold 
Spring famous. So by October 1878, Father Leo 
became the first pastor of the nascent parish at 
Cold Spring, but temporarily maintained his resi- 
dence at Jacobs Prairie, The Grasshopper Chapel is 
then several months older than St. Boniface parish, 
but at present the chapel is the property of that 
parish. 


Main Street, Cold Spring, 1883--looking west. 
Oxen were still in use and frame buildings came 
On the SCeNe. courtesy of Harold Fiala. 


Mrs. Anton Essler, an eyewitness of the events 
in 1877 makes this observation, “The grasshoppers 
menace ended for all intent that summer (1877). To 
commemorate the miracle, parishioners in Stearns 
County built two chapels--one outside Cold Spring 
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named Assumption Chapel, and another near 
Luxemburg called St. Boniface’s Chapel.” (9) Here 
is the story of that other chapel. 


St. Boniface Chapel 


The people of Luxemburg and St. Augusta, 
villages in the same area, also fulfilled their pledge 
and built their chapel about the same time the Cold 
Spring chapel was built. It, too, was half-way be- 
tween their parish churches--on a small tree- 
crowned hill on the Henry Kaeter farm. Each year 
on the Feast of St. Boniface (June 5), a procession 
was held, followed by Mass, The women decorated 
the chapel with flowers and choirs took their turn in 
singing and brought an organ along. The parishes 
were convinced of divine intervention. One of the 
old-timers said, “One year the grasshoppers was 
real bad. Everything was dried up. After we had 
finished at St. Boniface’s, the rain started to fall and 
all the "hoppers flew up into the air and disap- 
peared.” The people showed their gratitude by 
continuing the pilgrimages. 


Close to a hundred people, representing virtually 
every family, came. They came on foot, some as far 
as six miles, walked two by two and recited the 
Rosary. A large spring wagon accompanied the 
people and carried the lunch. 
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In 1960, Father Louis Traufler, OSB, told this 
writer about the events at St. Boniface’s Chapel, 
which he himself had witnessed. 


At the picnic, there would be good-natured 
bickering. The Luxemburgers would call the St. 
Augustaners Speckfresser, because they were more 
prosperous and had meat to cat. The St. Augus- 
taners called the Luxemburgers Knochenknarrer, 
because they had to nibble on bones. At times they 
would challenge each other to cross a plank over 
the creek, and each side would try to throw the 
other in the water. This could end up in a fist fight 
between the young men. Ignatz Henkemcyer com- 
mented on that, “Oh, I don’t know. I guess it was 
more of a devilment than anything else.” At the end 
of the day, a bell would ring and everyone would 
line up for the procession back to their parish 
churches--to be good boys again. 


The writer is reminded of what Joseph Koll of 
Pierz told him years ago, “Sogar beim Begracbnis 
muss man Spass haben, sonst geht niemand mit” 
(“Even at a funeral, there must be some pleasure; 
otherwise nobody will attend”). The parishioners 
went to the chapel to pray, but also wanted to have 
some fun. 


The pilgrimages to the St. Boniface chapel 
continued until the late 1880’s, according to Henke- 
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meyer.’ Mrs. Mary Kenning tells why they stopped, 
“The people who had made the promise were all 
dead or too old to go. Their children hadn’t made 
the promise so they didn’t have to continue the act. 
I guess it sort of came to a standstill.” 


AT COLD SPRING 


The pilgrimages continued longer at the Cold 
Spring Chapel and are described in the History of 
St. Boniface Parish (p.6): “To what soon came to 
be known as Marienberg, or Mary Hill, regular 
pilgrimages were faithfully made. In many instances 
these were made penitentially on foot, or even 
barefooted. Up the face of the steep slope carthen 
steps were cut, on which the devout would kneel 
step by step with praying a Hail Mary at cach. Tales 
were told of miracles wrought by these prayers-- 
especially in the case of a sickly boy of the pioneer 
Nicholas Hansen family. Restored to health, he 
went on in adulthood to be a first missionary to the 
Bahamas, Bonaventure Hansen, O.S.B.” Apparently 
prayers continued on that hill for the full fifteen 
years and even after that, but when the chapel was 
destroyed, the momentum lessened and disap- 
peared. 


The chapel was destroyed on the eve of June 28, 
1894. A cyclone came from the southeast into the 
present Herb Theis farmstead, ripped down the 
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barn, and made a quick turn to go for the chapel. 
His great grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Theis, 
slammed the house door not to be sucked out by 
the pressure and she told others right away, “Guck’ 
a mal was da passiert ist” (“Look at what hap- 
pened”). John Maselter, a donor of the original 
Chapel land, saw his summer kitchen turned upside 
down. Anton Bold, the other donor, held unto a 
stump for dear life and told others later, “Der hat 
oben und unten gerupft, aber ich hab’ fest gehalten” 
(“It plucked at me above and below, but I held on 


tight”). 


The storm smashed the Gnadenkapelle into a 
grove of trees and scattered lumber down the 
hillside. Windows were blown out, vestments disap- 
peared, and the statue of the Blessed Mother lay in 
the rubble. Several twisted, gnarled oak trees are a 
living reminder to this day of the destruction. 


The cyclone did not stop at the chapel. It de- 
stroyed other farm homes, barns and granarics. It 
killed and injured cattle and horses, but missed the 
people, for they hid in their cellars. 


The tornado headed north. It gobbled up the 
church at Jacob’s Prairie for dessert, and after 
traveling twenty miles, it did $60,000 worth of 
damage at St. John’s Abbey. The storm even 
brought St. John’s a present, some feed sacks from 
Cold Spring, identified by the farmers’ names. 
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Trees gnarled in the 
1894 Tornado. 


In the winter, the farmers talked about rebuilding 
their chapel, but in summer with the pressure of 
farm work, they forgot about it, so the hill stood 
there 58 years without a chapel. But in 1952, the 
centennial year of the Diocese of St. Cloud, a new 
chapel was completed. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS 


When our Lord walked the countryside of Pales- 
tine, He worked many signs and wonders to help his 
countrymen believe that He is the Messiah. When, 
for example, John the Baptist sent several disciples 
to ascertain whether He is the Messiah, Jesus 
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responded, “Go and report to John what you have 
seen and heard. The blind recover their sight, 
cripples walk, lepers are cured, the deaf hear” 
(Lk.7:22). Then they could judge for themselves on 
the basis of these signs and wonders. 


Jesus worked these wondrous external signs to 
help the grace of God working within the hearts of 
people, and God works the same way today as 
Vatican Council I ( 1869-70) explained, “God willed 
that, joined to internal (emphasis added) helps of 
the Holy Spirit, there be external (again emphasis) 
proofs of His revelation, namely divine acts, espe- 
cially miracles and prophecies. Since these proofs 
splendidly display God’s omnipotence and infinite 
knowledge, they are most reliable signs of revela- 
tion” (ch. 3). (10) 


To believe in the wondrous deeds of Jesus, faith 
is necessary, and the evidence is not so strong that 
it cannot be rejected. If it were that strong, it would 
no longer be a matter of faith. A person can make 
a free choice for or against the wondrous deeds just 
as he can make a free choice whether or not to 
believe in Jesus in the first place. Faith in Jesus 
enables a person to believe in wondrous deeds. 
Without that faith, these deeds would be extraordi- 
nary phenomena only--nothing more. That’s why the 
Liberal League ridiculed the Day of Prayer. They 
had no faith. That's why the Christians accepted it. 
They had faith. 
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What about the phenomenon at Cold Spring that 
the grasshoppers disappeared after constant prayer? 
Myriads of Catholics see this as one of God’s 
modern-day wondrous deeds. To know for certain 
whether there was divine intervention in the Grass- 
hopper Plagues, a person would have to go through 
the plagues twice, once with prayer and once with- 
out, with all other factors constant, If that proce- 
dure were possible, there would be no more room 
for faith. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS TODAY 


In North America, the last migratory swarms of 
grasshoppers were reported in the 1870's. Since then 
there has only been the domestic problem, but it is 
a comfort to know that out of the 75 to 100 kinds of 
grasshoppers known in the northern Great Plains, 
only four or five kinds can do serious harm to crops. 
They are still doing that. The Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that the grasshoppers 
were at the threatening level (eight to 14 per sq. 
yard in 1989) in the southwestern part of Minnesota. 
This reached as far north as Wadena and Crow 
Wing, Counties. 


People make every effort to control the grasshop- 
pers so that they can have a better quality of life. 
Nevertheless, there are still problems. While the 
grasshoppers cannot survive the cold Minnesota 
winters, they do deposit their eggs for next year’s 
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crop. The female can lay up to 25 egg masses and 
there might be 20 eggs in a mass. The glued-to- 
gether mass is covered and deposited one-half to 
two inches underground, where it hatches. In gener- 
al the eggs hatch toward the end of May the follow- 
ing year, and the babies (nymphs) need forty to sixty 
days to become adults, to develop their wings for 
the maximum amount of damage. 


A warm and dry fall as well as a warm and dry 
spring lend themselves to large grasshopper crops. 
A dry season is one with no morc than ten to 20 
inches of rainfall. 


Grasshoppers are controlled by cold and wet 
weather. Early plowing reduces or stops the egg 
population, if it is done before the eggs are laid or 
very soon after. Parasites, like flics, and fungi can 
also help reduce the population. 


To decide whether pesticides are to be used, a 
farmer counts the grasshopper population. In gener- 
al if the nymphs are 30 to 45 per square yard in a 
field, or if adults are eight to 14 per square yard 
they are a threat to the crop. On the edges, the 
population could be considerably higher without 
being a greater threat. 


When the grasshoppers are at the threatening 
level, pesticides can be used, but will pesticides cost 
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more than the crop is worth? What amount of 
damage will they do to humans, wildlife or water? 
Furthermore, there is some question about the 
long-term good effect of insecticides. (11) 


With whatever control is available, Christians will 
still come to the conclusion that prayer, which has 
helped in the past, is in order. 


THE PRESENT TIME 


Ever since the new chapel was built in 1952, 
there has been the regular Mass/Eucharist on 
August 15, and there have been other pilgrimages 
during the year. Bishop Peter W. Bartholome was 


ee 
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Bishop Jerome Hanus, OSB, offering an open- 
air Eucharist at the Assumption Chapel, 1990. 
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the first to offer those Masses. Bishop George H. 
Speltz and Bishop Jerome Hanus, OSB, have con- 
tinued the practice. 


August 15, 1977, was a special feast, for it was 
the centenary of the grasshopper events of 1877. 
Again there was a procession from St. Boniface 
Church in downtown Cold Spring to the Grasshop- 
per Chapel. Over a thousand people gathered for 
this mid-afternoon Eucharist at which Bishop 
George Speltz was the principal celebrant, assisted 
by priests from the neighboring parishes, vested in 
alb and stole. For the celebration, the chapel wall 
behind the outdoor altar was draped in a blue felt 
banner bearing silk-screened prints of grasshoppers. 


For the occasion, Rudy Perpich, governor of 
Minnesota, issued a proclamation like that of his 
predecessor, John S. Pillsbury: 


“Whereas the Chapel of the Assumption in Cold 
Spring, known as the ‘Grasshopper Chapel,’ was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin in thanksgiving for 
the ‘miracle’ that took place one hundred years ago, 


“Now, therefore, I, Rudy Perpich, Governor of 
the State of Minnesota, do hereby join with you in 
a reaffirmation of faith and thanksgiving. Further- 
more, I express the sincere hope, on behalf of all 
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citizens} that this spirit, which sustained our ances- 
tors, will continuc to live in the hearts of all Minne- 
sotans.” Signed: Rudy Perpich, Governor 


In the last two years (1990 and 1991), there has 
been a novena of Masses Thursday evenings during 
May and June for a good harvest. Before the Mass, 
people invoke the help of the Blessed Mother in the 
Rosary. Parishes in the neighborhood rotate in 
making a pilgrimage, the attendance ranging from 
200 to 800. 


The Grasshopper Chapel continues to be a 
popular place for pilgrims and tourists. From June 
1989 to June 1990, 3,693 signed the chapel register 
while many others came without bothering to sign. 


They came from far and near. In addition to 
coming from various parts of he United States as 
far away as Alaska, they have come form Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in Canada; from Costa Rica, 
Ecuador and Guatemala in Central and South 
America; from parts of Ireland and England; from 
Germany, France, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden in Europe; from Korea, India, 
Japan, Thailand and Turkey in Asia; from Tanzania 
in Africa. 


Some visitors add comments to their signature. A 
man from Minneapolis wrote, “Really cool. I was 
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surprised the chapel was open. Very nice place.” 
One woman wrote, “Such a complete feeling of 
peace is generated from this chapel. We come 
often.” A laborer wrote, “Thank you for a peaceful 
stop on my way home after 16 hours of road work.” 
A child wrote in his young hand, “We pray all the 
time because we love jesus and God.” Some Protes- 
tant ladies came from south of Cold Spring and 
were so impressed that they brought their families 
back. Ministers and judges have officiated at wed- 
dings on Chapel Hill. 


One visitor was incensed and expressed his 
feelings as he pressed hard and printed, “There is 
one Mediator between God and Man--and that is 
the LORD JESUS CHRIST; not Mary.” The very 
next entry admits to that fact, but then explains 
Mary’s position. “Mary holds a special place of 
honor next to our Lord and he listens when we ask 
our intentions to Him through Mary.” 


At times, people, eager to see that chapel, ask in 
St. Cloud how to get out there. One lady asked in 
desperation, “Where is that chapel built of grass- 
hoppers?” 


MARIAN PRAYERS 


Catholics have a great devotion to Mary because 
she is the Mother of God and because she is their 
prime intercessor in heaven. She lays her prayers in 
Jesus’ hands and He presents them to the Father. 
Because she was sinless, Mary has a special influ- 
ence on the divine Mediator, Jesus. 


Recently (1984), 6,000 Catholic priests were again 
given special encouragement in their devotion to the 
Blessed Mother by Bishop Valerian d’Souza from 
India, who spoke to them in Rome for a full hour 
on the Blessed Mother. 


He explained: God the Father decided to have 
His Son become incarnate so as to remit our sins. 
He looked around the world for a woman to be His 
Son’s Mother. Of the billions of women that could 
have been chosen, He chose Mary. Then the bishop 
said, “It would be for me the highest arrogance to 
tell God, ‘You in your infinite Wisdom needed Mary 
to give Jesus to me. But I am wiser than you are, | 
don’t need Mary to come to Jesus.’ ” 


The bishop continued that people often object to 
the honor we give Mary. His response was: “Don’t 
complain to me. Register your objections with God 
the Father. He started it all.” 
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Bishop Valerian also added an argumentum ad 
hominem. During the seventies, when faculties could 
tell seminarians nothing, a seminarian told the 
spiritual director, “I don’t have to pray to Mary. I 
go directly to Jesus.” Prudently the director kept 
quict. Sometime later, that same seminarian was 
facing a stiff examination and asked the spiritual 
director to pray for him, The director responded 
with shattering words, “You don’t need my prayers. 
Go directly to Jesus.” 


The point was well made. It is a strange pheno- 
menon that many a person will ask a fellow sinner 
to pray for him, but is reluctant to ask the sinless 
one, Mary. 


Lutheran theologians are comfortable with our 
Catholic position about Mary as an intercessor. At 
the Catholic-Lutheran Dialogue this past year, select 
Catholic and Lutheran theologians examined the 
role of the Blessed Mother in the Church. These 
theologians were all comfortable with having a high 
respect for the Blessed Mother, and the Lutheran 
theologians, who themselves do not believe in her 
intercessory power, were comfortable with Catho- 
lics’ holding to her intercession. They are satisfied 
because it is an option, not mandatory. 


The Hail Mary 


Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us sinners now and at the hour 
of our death. Amen. 


The Hail Mary has three main parts. First there 
are the words the Archangel Gabriel spoke when 
he announced that Mary was with child: “Hail 
(Mary) full of grace. The Lord is with you, Blessed 
are you among women” (Lk, 1:28). The second part 
was spoken by Elizabeth when Mary, who was with 
child, visited her down at Ain Karim, “Blessed is 
the fruit of your womb [(Jesus)” (Lk. 1:42). The 
third part was gradually added by the Church. After 
the Christians had praised the Blessed Mother, the 
Church wanted them to have her intercede, and this 
intercessory prayer covers the rest of the Hail Mary. 
This last part was gradually formulated over a 
period of centuries, and the present wording was 
generally accepted by the sixteenth century. 


The Hail Mary did not become a popular devo- 
tion until the eleventh century, and the oldest 
prescription to recite the Hail Mary in addition to 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer comes from Bish- 
op Odo of Siliac (1198). 
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The Rosary 


Most of us know the Rosary as 50 Hail Mary’s, 
but the full Rosary is 150 Hail Mary’s to stand for 
the 150 Psalms people once said by heart. If people 
could not remember a Psalm, they were told to 
replace it with a Hail Mary. 


That St. Dominic (dd. 1231) started the Rosary 
is commonly held by popes since the time of Leo 
X (1513-21). After it started, the Rosary devotion 
spread gradually. Because the Rosary was pre- 
scribed by Jakob Sprenger, the prior at Cologne, 
with the encouragement of Pope Sixtus IV 
(1471-1484), it became an alternate form of worship 
and gradually surpassed the Psalter in the hearts of 
the laity. Its popularity was also enhanced through 
the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary ( October 7), 
established by Pope Pius V (1566-1572) in gratitude 
for the victory the Christians won over the Turks at 
Lepanto through the help of the Mother of God. 


The mysteries of the Rosary have been virtually 
the same as they are today since 1483. They are: 


The Annunciation 

The Visitation 

The Nativity Joyful Mysteries 
The Presentation 

The Finding in the Temple 
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The Agony in the Garden 

The Scourging 

The Crowning with Thorns Sorrowful Mysteries 
The Carrying of the Cross 

The Crucifixion 


The Resurrection 

The Ascension 

The Descent of Holy Spirit Glorious Mysteries 
The Assumption 

The Coronation 


Other religions have their prayer beads. The 
Mohammedaas have their ninety-nine beads, which 
they finger as they list the ninety-nine attributes of 
Allah. The Buddhists have their twenty-five beads 
to get the attention of Buddha. The Catholics also 
have their beads, the Rosary. It is more than a 
string of beads to finger rapidly, but one used as 
they reflect on the mysteries in the life of Christ. 


The Germans have a practice of mentioning the 
mystery after the word Jesus in each Hail Mary to 
help them think of the mystery as they finish the 
Ave. The Americans also try to reflect on the 
mysteries, even though they mention the mystery 
only once in a decade. So the monotony of 50 Hail 
Mary’s is broken by an active reflection on the life 
of Christ. As A. v. Speyr says, “Always there is a 
fresh transition from the oral prayer to reflection.” 
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The Rosary is a prayer in which we spend time with 
the Blessed Mother and reflect on Jesus. That we 
spend most of the time reflecting on her Son 
pleases Mary. 


Litany of the Blessed Virgin 


Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, hear us. 

Christ, graciously hear us. 
God, the Father of Heaven, 
Have mercy on us. 

God, the Son, Redeemer of the world, 
Have mercy on us. 

God, the Holy Spirit, 

Have mercy on us. 

Holy Trinity, one God, 
Have mercy on us. 


Holy Mary, Pray of us (Each time now). 
Holy Mother of God, 

Holy Virgin of virgins, 

Mother of Christ, 

Mother of divine grace, 

Mother most pure, 

Mother most chaste, 

Mother inviolate, 

Mother undefiled, 
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Mother most admirable 
Mother most amiable, 
Mother of good counsel, 
Mother of our Creator, 
Mother of our Saviour, 
Virgin most prudent, 
Virgin most venerable, 
Virgin most renowned, 
Virgin most powerful, 
Virgin most merciful, 
Virgin most faithful, 
Mirror of justice, 

Seat of Wisdom, 

Cause of our joy, 
Spiritual vessel, 

Vessel of honor, 

Vessel of singular devotion, 
Mystical rose, 

Tower of David, 

Tower of ivory, 

House of gold, 

Ark of the covenant, 
Gate of heaven, 
Morning star, 

Health of the sick, 
Refuge of sinners, 
Comforter of the afflicted, 
Help of Christians, 
Queen of angels, 

Queen of Patriarchs, 
Queen of Prophets, 
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Queen of Apostles, 

Queen of Martyrs, 

Queen of Confessors, 

Queen of Virgins, 

Queen of all Saints, 

Queen conceived without original sin, 
Queen assumed into heaven, 

Queen of the most holy rosary, 
Queen of peace, 


Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world, 
Spare us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world, 
Graciously hear us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy on us. 


V. Pray for us, O holy Mother of God, 
R. That we may be made worthy of the promises of 
Christ. 


Let us pray. 

Grant, we beseech you, O Lord God, that we your 
servants, may enjoy perpetual health of soul and 
body, and by the glorious intercession of blessed 
Mary, ever Virgin, may be delivered from present 
sorrows and rejoice in eternal happiness. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The word litany comes from the Homeric Greek 
word, litane, meaning petition. Any litany is a series 
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of petitions, introduced in public by a leader and 
rounded out by respondents. The leader’s part had 
variety, for he had a written copy in front of him. 
The respondent answered by heart and accordingly 
would have simple formulas. 


The Litany of the Blessed Mother was formu- 
lated under the influence of Eastern Marian devo- 
tion. The earliest known copy of this Litany, virtual- 
ly the same as one uscd today, is from around 1200. 
This Litany became very popular at Loreto in Italy, 
whence the name the Litany of Loreto, and from 
there spread throughout Europe. 


Even after it was commonly accepted, some extra 
petitions were added. Pope Benedict XV added, 
“Queen of Peace” after the first World War, and 
Pius XII added, “Mary Assumed into heaven,” after 
the Assumption was defined. 


The Salve Regina 


Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy. Hail our life, our 
sweetness, and our hope. To you do we cry, poor 
banished children of Eve. To you do we send up our 
sighs, mourning and weeping in this vale of tears. 
Turn then, most gracious advocate, your eyes of mercy 
toward us, and after this our exile, show us the 
blessed fruit of your womb, Jesus. O clement, O 
loving, O sweet Virgin Mary. 
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The Salve Regina, also known as the “Hail, Holy 
Qucen,” was regularly said after Mass before Vati- 
can II when the priest knelt down at the foot of the 
altar for some additional prayers. It was also said 
regularly at the conclusion of the Divine Office 
before the Council and is still part of the Night 
Prayer from Trinity Sunday till Advent. 


The Salve Regina can be traced back to the 
twelfth century in liturgical use, It was prayed, for 
example, in the processions at Cluny already in 
1135. It is the most popular Marian prayer next to 
the Hail Mary. 


The Memorare 


Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary that never 
was it known that anyone who fled to your protection, 
implored your help, or sought your intercession was 
left unaided. Inspired by this confidence, I fly to you, 
O Virgin of virgins, my mother. To you I come; before 
you I stand, sinful and sorrowful. O Mother of the 
Word Incamate, despise not my petitions, but in your 
mercy, hear and answer me. Amen. 


In the Memorare, Catholics remind the Blessed 
Mother that she has never neglected her children 
in the past. They do that not to flatter her, but to 
give her just praise. Then they ask for help. 
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The Memorare in its present form does not go back 
beyond the fifteenth century, even though parts of 
its are found in the writings of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux (d. 1153). Substantially it is found in the 
Itinerarium of Paul Walther, OFM, of Guglingen 
(1482). The Memorare is also used in the Eastern 
Church in virtually identical form. 


The Magnificat 


My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in 
God, my Saviour. Because He has regarded the 
lowliness of His handmaid; for, behold, henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. Because He who 
is mighty has done great things for me, and holy is 
His name; and His mercy is from generation to 
generation on those who fear Him. He has shown 
might with His arm. He has scattered the proud in 
the conceit of their heart. He has put down the mighty 
from their thrones, and has exalted the lowly. He has 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he has 
sent away empty. He has given help to Israel, His 
servant, mindful of His mercy-- even as He spoke to 
our Fathers--to Abraham and to his posterity forever. 


When the Blessed Mother found out that she was 
with child, she packed her little suitcase and hurried 
down to Ain Karim to visit her cousin, Elizabeth. It 
was an arduous journey for those days--some 
sixty-five miles on foot or donkey-back. When Mary 
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entered the home, Elizabeth’s child, John the 
Baptist, leapt in the womb. Such was the joy of 
those two women. It was at this time that Mary 
praised God in the Magnificat. 


The Magnificat (Lk 1: 46-55) was a prophecy that 
all people would call her blessed, and it is a fact 
that Mary has been called blessed throughout the 
Christian world since that time. In modern times a 
Hindu-convert said, “Virginity, sisterhood, wifehood, 
motherhood became sanctified as they never were 
before in the West and woman ceased to be looked 
upon as a person to be exploited by man’s pleasure 
or passion. Religious society and domestic life 
became holier and sweeter and a new spirit perme- 
ated the whole of life. Jesus can be worshipped as 
the divine Child in the lap of his Mother, consecrat- 
ing and sanctifying both motherhood and childhood 
at the same time. This cult of Mary with the divine 
Child besides softening and beautifying the manners 
of people has enriched immensely the art and 
literature of Europe. In some respects all this 
formed in the past one of the greatest glories of 
Christendom.” 


In fine, David du Plessis, a popular Pentecostal 
minister, visited a Marian shrine a few years ago to 
evaluate Marian devotions for himself. When he 
returned, he remarked, “Now I know why Catholics 
have such great devotion to Mary. She leads them 
to Jesus.” 
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